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As this issue is being prepared for the press news comes that Franklin Delano Roosevelt has laid down 
his burden of leadership in the nation and in the world. Putting aside all controversial questions 
arising out of his administration, members of all parties today acclaim him as a great symbol of 


hope for the underprivileged and the oppressed of all lands. 


His passing gives a solemn urgency 


to the theme we bring to our readers this week. 


The Task To Be Done at San Francisco 


In attempting to summarize the issues that will be 
faced by the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization (UNCIO) when it convenes next week we 
take for granted a broad background of factual knowl- 
edge of the major political events leading up to the San 
Francisco Conference. We take for granted also that our 
readers are in general familiar with the findings of the 
Cleveland Conference held by the Federal Council in 
January. 


Limited Scope of the Conference 


Of primary importance is the fact that the San Iran- 
cisco meeting is not a peace conference. It is not con- 
cerned with terms of settlement of the present war. Noth- 
ing was more commonly heard in the earlier stages of 
the war than the remark that winning the war and win- 
ning the peace are inseparable. There is an obvious and 
powerful logic in the statement. To many it has seemed 
to imply that the task of pacification after the war is all 
of a piece with the building of a world security organi- 
zation. That was the Wilson point of view in 1919. 
Those who oppose it now are disposed to regard the Wil- 
son policy as a great strategic mistake. From this point 
of view, which has now prevailed, the task of setting up 
the conditions of the peace settlement must be accom- 
plished separately from that of setting up the interna- 
tional organization which will maintain peace and order 
by massing power behind that organization through defi- 
nite commitments on the part of those nations which 
have preponderant power. 

For good or ill, the San Francisco meeting is set up 
with an agenda exclusive of boundary disputes, policing 
and all other aspects of peace settlement and pacification. 
It is charged with action upon the plan prepared at Dum- 
barton Oaks for the establishment of a General Inter- 
national Organization. 


The Purposes of the Proposed Organization 


It will be recalled that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
contained a four-fold statement of purpose. The inter- 
national organization, to be known as The United Na- 
tions, is designed (1) to maintain peace and security by 
collective use of force against aggression and threats of 


aggression and to promote by peaceable means the ad- 
justment of disputes that create threats of war; (2) to 
develop friendly international relations and strengthen 
peace ; (3) to promote international cooperation in social, 
economic and other cultural areas; and (4) to “afford 
a center” for the realization of these ends. The first 
item includes both force and conciliation; the second 
stands outside the realm of force but is distinctly politi- 
cal; the third is outside the political sphere; the fourth 
obviously is related to all the others. 

Three considerations stand out clearly. The first is 
the linking of preventive with corrective measures in 
dealing forcibly with aggression and threats of aggres- 
sion. The overpowering influence at work here is the 
memory of the years when the Axis was patently in the 
making and the world complacently drifted toward dis- 
aster. The new concept of prevention by concerted ac- 
tion involves a modification of the hitherto prevailing 
idea of the right of unilateral action by any nation. The 
second consideration is that of the efficacy of common 
interest and goodwill, apart from the use of force. This 
is getting much less attention than its importance merits, 
because of general preoccupation with the enforcement 
of peace. The third is the role of non-political, cultural 
factors in the mutual relations of nations. This, again, 
is a relatively new emphasis. It is given a place in the 
plan through the Economic and Social Council. 


The Collective Use of Power 


From an ethical point of view, and particularly in the 
light of recent Protestant thinking, the increased empha- 
sis on power and the projected widening scope of the 
use of collective power is of first importance. This has 
been the focus of much controversy in the Protestant 
churches during the interval between the two great wars. 
The issue has a theological aspect in that a basic question 
in Christian ethics is involved. Protestant thought, after 
World War I, took an idealistic turn with respect to the 
abolition of war and the possibility of achieving world 
order without dependence on collective force. This trend 
had the support of “liberal Protestantism,” with its em- 
phasis on the perfectibility of the social order, and gained 
impetus from the emphasis on progress in secular demo- 
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cratic theory. The rise of the totalitarian menace in 
Europe was a shock both to secular and Christian liberal- 
ism, confronting them with what seemed to be brute facts 
about the corruptibility of the human spirit. Doubt was 
cast on the efficacy of goodwill as a major resource in 
the relations between vast aggregations of human beings. 
A more “hardboiled” attitude resulted, which the war has 
steadily intensified, and the realistic school of theologians 
has been reluctantly pressed by the logic of events into 
practical alignment with those who have borne the stigma 
of “power politics.” 

The problem would seem to be to develop a concep- 
tion and a use of power to implement certain agreed-upon 
ethical principles of world government. Those who seek 
to approach the problem realistically believe that an ulti- 
inate reliance upon power to restrain aggressors is neces- 
sary; but they are not sanctioning power politics in the 
ordinary sense of that term, The crucial question becomes 
a question of the purposes which power is designed to 
implement. In a context of world order the old play of 
national power politics would be, it is hoped, in appre- 
ciable measure outmoded. The familiar formula of tra- 
ditional British policy—‘Britain supports the second 
power on the Continent’”—which is a classic expression 
of the balance-of-power principle is incompatible with a 
system of world order, as is the old concept of “spheres 
of influence,” taken in the traditional sense. 

Is it possible to use power in a way that will not 
“corrupt” and to recognize the stubborn fact of national 
responsibility? Senator Vandenberg has put the two 
elements in conjunction in his appeal “in the name of en- 
lightened American self-interest and for the sake of a 
happier world.” However much the discipline of indi- 
vidual living may subordinate, or Christian idealism con- 
demn, “enlightened self-interest,” it remains a basic fact 
in the relations of nations. The acuteness of this prob- 
lem accounts for the warnings now being given not to 
expect too much from San Francisco. 


The Voting Plan in the Assembly 


Consternation resulted from the recent announcement 
that the Soviet Union had asked for three votes in the 
Assembly of the International Organization and that the 
United States and Great Britain had agreed to support 
her claim, with the assurance of reciprocal support for a 
similar claim on the part of our own government. The 
issue is as confused as it is provocative. 

First, it may be said that the charge of a “‘secret agree- 
ment” made at Yalta on this point may have resulted 
from misunderstanding. It has been plausibly explained 
that just as the general voting formula for the Security 
Council adopted there at the suggestion of Mr. Roosevelt 
was withheld from the public until necessary consultation 
could be had with France, so the agreement concerning 
three votes for the USSR in the Assembly was withheld 
in the hope that in the interval before April 25 the matter 
might be clarified. In any case, when language suggest- 
ing secret diplomacy is used, some distinction needs to be 
made between tentative privacy with the intention that 
the arrangement will be passed upon in public at a con- 
ference before it can take effect, and an intention to con- 
ceal an agreement made between governments from other 
governments and the public. 


There is agreement among persons as widely separated 
as Sumner Welles and Senator Vandenberg that “sov- 
ereign equality of nations” makes mandatory the principle : 
one nation, one vote. This has gained the force of an 
international custom, based on the equality of sovereign 
governments. Some current comment stresses the rela- 
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tive unimportance of voting procedure as compared with 
the achievement of a consensus on vital matters. In any 
case, the basis of voting in the Assembly would manifestly 
be changed by giving three votes each to the Soviet Uniog 
and to the United States—unless White Russia and the 
Ukraine should actually acquire a status equivalent to 
that of the self-governing dominions of the British Com. 
monwealth or of the Indian Empire. As for the United 
States, additional voting strength could rest on no rationa| 
basis whatever, and the proposal has been withdrawn. 


The Voting Plan in the Security Council 


The most publicized problem to be worked out is that 
of voting procedure in the Security Council. As every- 
one knows, the crux of the matter has been the possibility 
that a permanent member of the Council might nullify 
concerted action against itself through the requirement oj 
concurrence. Russia has carried the onus of insistence 
on this veto power but there is good reason to believe 
the United States and Great Britain were quite as strongly 
disposed to insist on it. That being the case, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s compromise plan was not an effort to placate any 
government but to solve a common problem. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that the proposal was in essence fore- 
shadowed by the action of the Federal Council’s Cleveland 
Conference. The merits of the formula, which was ac- 
cepted by the sponsoring nations, have been set forth by 
a number of writers. In brief, it makes a distinction be- 
tween the political and the quasi-judicial decisions to be 
taken by the Council. With respect to the latter, no 
power, even though it may be one of the five permanent 
members, may participate in the rendering of a judgment 
upon its own conduct in relation to a dispute that is con- 
sidered a threat to peace. On the other hand, in the 
actual implementation by political action of any adverse 
judgment concurrence of the permanent members is 
necessary. This arrangement assumes that a moral judg- 
ment against a powerful aggressor will have a certain 
efficacy in itself, but recognizes that when a great power 
is prepared to defy such a judgment, either on its own 
behalf or on behalf of some nation in whose affairs it has 
a special interest, the machinery of the peace-keeping 
International Organization will have broken down any- 
how. Mr. Dulles has said, “The important thing is to 
have an international agency which can study world dis- 
putes and courageously lead moral restraints upon any 
powers, great or small, whose conduct conflicts with 
generally accepted standards of justice and decency.” Mr. 
Lippmann has pointed out that “another great war in 
the foreseeable future can be prevented by, but only by, 
the united—that is to say the unanimous—action of these 
five powers. They alone, as long as Germany and Japan 
are disarmed, can wage great war. If they should go 
to war among themselves, it would be a great war even if 
it were called a war to enforce peace.”” The New York 
Times says that “if a point is ever reached when one of 
the five great powers must be coerced by force, then 
peace will have been lost anyway, beyond the possibility 
of salvage by any voting procedure that can possibly be 
devised, and a new world war will be in the making.” 

Here again is the problem of power—what to do about 
“naked” power that may stubbornly resist the application 
of collective power designed as a sanction of moral pur- 
pose. The compromise agreement recognizes that in the 
last analysis any great power can stall the machinery of 
peace and compel a resort to war, the waging of which 
would be totally outside the new mechanism. 

The determination of the question what nation is a 
bona fide party to a dispute and hence entitled to be 
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heard may often be difficult. Presumably this is one of 
the non-procedural questions which require affirmative 
yote oi the permanent members. Obviously the mat- 
ters in which the great powers will manifest most tena- 
cious interest will often originate among small nations 
remote from the power concerned. 


The Role of Smaller Nations 


This stern realism has painful consequences. It is 
shocking to many persons that the Security Council 
should play the dominant role, and the Assembly, as far 
as crucial questions are concerned, occupy a subordinate 
position. Thus the Catholic Bishops in their pronounce- 
ment of April 14 express the hope that the Council may 
“at least in time,” be subordinated to the Assembly and 
become “merely its executive committee.” The United 
Nations delegates were bent upon securing a maximum 
degree of preventive and corrective political action. This 
means, of course, that at least for some time, the Council 
would be the dominant organ. Mr. Lippmann suggests 
that the functions of the Council should not be thought 
of as fixed, and it should be provided “that its consti- 
tution should be reconsidered at some agreed time in 
the future. This would go far to remove the suspicions 
and to meet the moral objections of our less powerful 
allies.” And Mr. Welles, who has crossed swords with 
Mr. Lippmann on some issues, says: “Revision and 
amendment of the charter will be essential as time and 
experience show them to be necessary, and as the inter- 
national organization itself brings about a world in which 
the spirit of true international justice and democracy 
grows to be pre-eminent.” The Cleveland Conference was 
much concerned about the role of the small nations, but 
was unwilling to make stipulations which could be re- 
garded as conditions sine qua non of the acceptance of a 
workable plan based on Dumbarton Oaks. 

Many proposals have been made for giving more power 
to the smaller nations. Canada, with the support of the 
other British Dominions, asked for more recognition of 
the middle powers such as Canada herself and the Nether- 
lands. Uruguay made representations against acceptance 
of the restriction on voting power as more than tempo- 
rary. Egypt has made a plea for greater recognition of 
the equality principle. Mexico and the London Polish 
Government have suggested many changes, stressing the 
distribution of power within the Organization. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the smaller 
nations will have, according to the plan, six of the eleven 
votes in the Security Council. What is perhaps more 
important in the long run is the role which the Assembly 
should come to play in the shaping of international rela- 
tions. It will be able to “initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of promoting inter- 
national cooperation in political, economic and social fields 
and of adjusting situations likely to impair the general 
welfare.” It is also empowered to “make recommenda- 
tions for the coordination of the policies of international 
economic, social, and other specialized agencies brought 
into relation with the Organization in accordance with 
agreements between such agencies and the Organiza- 
tion.”” Were it not for the desperate concern all over the 
world for preventing the actual outbreak of another war 
we should probably be giving much more attention to less 
spectacular but highly important functions that are not so 
immediately concerned with that primary purpose: 

(The sudden announcement by Mikolajezyk of his 
support for the Yalta agreement on Poland may presage 
a reduction of friction on that score. While the Polish 
boundary question, like all similar questions, is excluded 
from the agenda at San Francisco, that issue and others 
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related to the peace settlement undoubtedly will affect 
the atmosphere in which the discussions will take place. 
However, the coming of Foreign Minister Molotoff is an 
earnest of the desire of the Soviet government that the 
conference be successful. ) 


Admission of New Members 


What is a peace-loving nation? We make the assump- 
tion, of course, that all present members of the United 
Nations group are peace-loving, but which of the other 
nations can qualify? And what criteria are available for 
determining whether the enemy nations have had the 
necessary change of heart? These are unanswered ques- 
tions. Merely to state them discloses the moral pre- 
cariousness of our position in the hour of victory. ‘This 
is the point at which Mr. Lippmann’s carefully made 
distinction between the making of the peace and the keep- 
ing of the peace is perhaps hardest to observe. For the 
very constituency of the new International Organization 
is determined by the impending victory at arms. This, 
however, is part of the situation. A task to be done as 
early as possible will be to lay down the conditions of 
membership in the Assembly. 


Action in the Non-Political Sphere 


Dumbarton Oaks sketched a range of responsibilities 
for “The United Nations” the details of which have to 
be filled in. The core agency is to be the Economic and 
Social Council, which, under the authority of the Assem- 
bly, will coordinate “the various specialized economic, so- 
cial and other organizations and agencies” that may be 
set up pursuant to'the general purpose of facilitating 
“solutions of international economic, social and other 
humanitarian problems” and promoting “respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Here is a 
vast range of potential activity which may be more funda- 
mental to peace and harmony among the nations and to 
cultural progress than the political activities that head up 
in the Security Council. It is possible under the mandate 
to develop a number of “cultural internationals” of great 
potency. Regret has been expressed that so little atten- 
tion has been given in United Nations circles to the pro- 
motion of education on an international scale. Much 
work has been done by voluntary groups but it does not 
appear that the subject has received adequate attention 
in official circles in preparation for San Francisco. 


An International Bill of Rights? 


The Cleveland Conference gave much attention to the 
framework of ideals and principles within which world 
organization should be built. It was recommended there 
that the principles of the Atlantic Charter be made a 
preamble to the Charter of the United Nations. This 
proposal has received support elsewhere. A committee 
of the American Law Institute has made public the draft 
of an International Bill of Rights. The Catholic bishops 
have called for the drafting of such a document. The 
Cleveland Conference, in connection with a recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a special Commission on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, declared: 
“We believe that religious liberty is basic to all human 
rights and that it should be accompanied by equal and 
unsegregated opportunity for all races. The Commis- 
sion we have recommended should seek an international 
agreement on the rights and freedoms to be secured to 
all people ; it should further formulate the procedures for 
their realization by action of the World Organization and 
of the separate states.” There is reason to hope that 
some step in the direction of a declaration of basic rights 
will be taken at San Francisco. 
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The International Court 


As everyone knows, Dumbarton Oaks incorporated in 
the general plan provision for an international court. It 
recommended either the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice or a statute based on it. Since 
several hundred existing treaties provide for their inter- 
pretation by the present Court the scales seem to be 
heavily weighted in its favor. On the other hand, some 
eminent lawyers have advocated a new statute that would 
embody a set of fundamental rules of international law 
which the Court should have independent power to apply 
to all disputes to which they are applicable. The Cleve- 
land Conference urged that the Charter of the Inter- 
national Organization “should provide for the develop- 
ment and codification of international law,” that there 
shall be “a progressive subordination of force to law.” 


Military Sanctions 


There is no international police force of any kind in 
the plan submitted to San Francisco. In general, the 
Military Staff Committee, which will be composed of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Council, 
will have only the resources which the member nations 
voluntarily make available in a given emergency. But 
in order to provide for emergencies “national air force 
contingents” are called for, to be “held immediately avail- 
able” for use by the United Nations. These would remain 
parts of the several national armed establishments. 


The crucial question has arisen whether in the case of 
the United States a contingent of our armed forces can 
be used in a particular dispute without referring the mat- 
ter to Congress for its authorization. It appears that 
special authorization in each case is not necessary. Con- 
gress could pass an act prescribing the policy under which 
the forces could be used and authorize the representatives 
of the United States on the Security Council to determine 
whether the conditions have arisen under which force is 
to be used in a particular case. Also Congress might 
authorize the President to take similar action and the 
President could instruct the United States representatives 
on the Council. The State Department has made clear 
that adherence to the Charter will require two separate 
actions, one on its adoption and the other on the making 
available of resources for international defense. The for- 
mer is the responsibility of the Senate; the latter, that of 
Congress. 


Regional Systems 

The relation of such regional associations as the Pan 
American Union, the projected Arab Federation, etc., to 
the International Organization defines a problem area of 
arge proportions. We need to recall the language of 
Dumbarton Oaks on this point: “Nothing in the Charter 
should preclude the existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided such arrange- 
ments or agencies and their activities are consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the Organization.” It is 
further stated that regional action to resolve disputes is 
to be encouraged but that “no enforcement action should 
be taken under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the Security 
Council.” This seems to mean that an existing regional 
system would have de facto recognition when set up with- 
out the initiative of the Council, though new systems 
might be set up on its initiative. Whether new systems 
could be set up independently of the Council is one of the 


undetermined points. Obviously, the coordination of re. 
gional activities will present a problem but one that 
should not offer insuperable difficulties. 


Trusteeship for Certain Dependent Areas 


The question of international trusteeship is, or was, on 
the San Francisco agenda, but little is known about its 
present status. It has been difficult to reach agreement 
on it within our own government, to say nothing of inter- 
national agreement. The State Department prepared a 
plan which is understood to call for the creation of a spe- 
cial committee of the Assembly to set up machinery for 
the administration of conquered territory not otherwise 
disposed of in the peace settlement, of formerly mandated 
territories, and of other territories that may, under the 
stipulations of the Atlantic Charter, call for international 
control. The United States is heavily involved in this 
way in the Pacific and much difficulty may be encountered 
even in satisfying American opinion. Here again it is 
not easy to keep the making of the peace entirely separate 
from the keeping of the peace. 


How Much Freedom Has the Conference? 


Finally there is the question, earlier referred to in 
passing, whether Dumbarton Oaks, with such modifica- 
tions as the sponsoring powers may have agreed upon, 
is to be subject to full consideration on its merits or is 
to be presented only for a “filling in of the gaps.” The large 
batch of amendments already proposed indicates that the 
former has been assumed. ‘The policy of our State De- 
partment in inviting discussion also supports it. On the 
other hand, France seems to have assumed that only non- 
sponsoring governments will be free to propose changes; 
hence she withheld signature as a sponsor. Also, there 
are indications that in some foreign circles the assumption 
has prevailed that only such changes as have been agreed 
upon by the sponsoring powers prior to the Conference 
will be admitted to the agenda. 


Amending the Charter 


The Cleveland Conference called for liberalization of 
the amending clause. It is felt by many, however, that 
consent cannot be had by all the permanent members of 
the Security Council—perhaps not by any of them—to 
any provision for amendment in which they do not con- 
cur, But there is wide concern that the United Nations 
Organization must be established and a charter must be 
agreed upon. It seems safe to say that the hope of dur- 
able peace rests on the will to establish it and that the 
first requisite is the exercise of that will within those 
nations in which the greatest power resides. 


However, something has now happened that has 
changed the mood of the world. The Conference at San 
Francisco will sit under a new imperative. Franklin 
Roosevelt in death may achieve something that he could 
not have done in life. 


New York Stores Sound Call to Prayer 


“America—Will you pray for the success of the San 
Francisco Conference?” ask ten of the leading New York 
shops ina New York Times advertisement of April 18. It 
read, in part: “We urge laymen of every faith through- 
out the United States and Canada to go to their respective 
places of worship on the weekend of April 21-22 to pray 
with all the power that is in them that God may give to 
the delegates of all nations the wisdom, understanding 
and courage to do His will.” 
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